























THE EXAMINATION IN Book-KEEPING. Page 661. 


DESK AND DEBIT; 
THE CATASTROPHES OF A CLERK. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 


IN WHICH PHIL TAKES A ROOM AT MRS. WHIP- 
PLETON’S BOARDING-HOUSE. 


[° was quite a shock to me to find that one 

whom I had supposed to be honest was 
guilty of a deliberate attempt to defraud the 
railroad company out of the sum of twelve 
dollars; who had resorted to gross lies and 





x 


mean deception to carry her point. Upon my 
honor and conscience, I would rather have 
lost the twelve dollars I had advanced than 
had the old woman turn out to be a swindler. 
Shé might be fussy, she might be disagreeable, 
she might be a dozen things that are uncom- 
fortable and unpleasant, if she had only meant 
to be true and honest, and I could have re- 
spected her. 

I was amazed; first, that she could be guilty 
of such a vile trick, and second that she had 
had the hardihood to acknowledge it, even to 
a boy like me. My respect for the knowledge 
and penetration of the gentlemanly conductor 
rose about ten degrees, and I was tempted to 
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say to myself that I would never again inter- 
fere in behalf of another ‘“‘ lone woman,” es- 
pecially if she was the mother of one as smart 
as her son Charles. 

** You needn’t tell that nasty conductor what 
I say,” said Mrs. Whippleton, as if conscious 
that she had been imprudent in revealing so 
much to me. 

‘*T don’t think he needs to be told. It ap- 
pears now that he understood the case per- 
fectly,” I replied, disgusted with my seat-mate. 
** He said you did not have any ticket, and that 
it was all a trick to evade paying your fare.” 

** He didn’t know that. He may say just the 
same thing six times, and be mistaken five 
on ’em.” 

‘*Didn’t you intend to pay your fare?” 

‘* Perhaps I should, if they hadn’t pussi- 
cuted me so in the beginning.” 

** But you didn’t buy a ticket.” 

‘*No, I didn’t. You are a green boy. What 
difference does it make to this railroad com- 
pany whether I paid my fare or not? They've 
got money enough.” 

** But they wouldn't make much if people 
didn’t pay.” 

**Tt don’t make no difference if one don’t 
pay now andthen. You hain’t seen much of 
When you have lived 
to be as old as I am, you'll know more.” 

**T hope I shall not live so long as to be 
proud of being dishonest,” I replied, with 
considerable spirit. 

‘*Dishonest? What do you mean by that? 
Do you pretend to say I’m dishonest?” 

* Well, madam, we needn’t quarrel about 
words; but, if I had tried to cheat the rail- 
road company out of twelve dollars, or twelve 
cents, I should call it being dishonest.” 

** You are a silly boy.” . 

*“*T hope I always shall be silly, then. I 
should think God had forsaken me, if I could 
deliberately try to wrong any one.” 

**- You haven’t seen the world. I have worked 
hard in my time. It took me a good while to 
earn twelve dollars; and when I see a chance 
to save twelve dollars, I generally always 
does so.” 

** You don’t steal twelve dollars — do you 
— when you get a chance?” 

** Steal! I hope not. I never did such a 
thing in my life. No, I’m an honest woman; 
everybody that knows me will say that. If 
that nasty conductor had used me well, I 
should have paid my fare; but it won’t make 
no difference to the company whether I did or 
not. Why shouldn’t Mr. Collingsby pay his 
fare as well as me?” 


( 


the world yet, my boy. 
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**He did; I saw him give up his ticket.” 

= cg a green boy. His ticket! It was 
a free pass. His father is a great railroad 
man, and the whole family ride for nothing 
whenever they please. It is just as right that 
I should go free as he; and I can tell you, if | 
can get over the road for nothing, it is my 
duty to do so—a duty I owe to myself and to 
my son Charles. You must live and learn, 
young man; and when you can go over the 
road for nothing, don’t waste twelve dol- 
lars.” 

I did not like the old lady’s philosophy, 
though I have since learned that there area 
great many people in the world who think it 
is no sin to cheat a railroad corporation out 
of a few dollars, more or less. I once heard 
a man, who pretended to be a gentleman, 
boasting that he evaded paying his fare in 
the train because the conductor did not call 
for it. I hold him to be a swindler, just as 
much as though he had been called upon for 
his ticket. When he got into the car, he vir- 
tually bargained with the railroad company to 
convey him a certain distance for a certain 
price. No matter if the conductor did not 
formally demand payment; it was his duty 
to pay, and he was just as much a swindler 
and a thief as though he had stolen or cheated 
some individual out of the money. 

I feel better now, after venting my righteous 
indignation on this subject. I have a good 
deal more respect for the thief who steals 
your money, or the gentlemanly swindler who 
plunders you of it by the polite tricks of his 
art; than for: these pretentious knaves who 
lie without uttering a word, and steal without 
lifting a finger. 

Mrs. Whippleton continued, for an hour, to 
assure me that I was extraordinarily green, 
imparting a lesson on worldly wisdom, which, 
I am happy to say, at the age of twenty-eight, 
has been utterly wasted upon me. 

‘6 You haven’t seen much of the world, and 
you don’t know what’s what yet; but I like 
you, young man. You have behaved very 
well to a lone woman, and you shan’t lose 
nothing by it,” she continued. 

“TI am entirely satisfied,” I replied. 

‘¢T didn’t mean you should lose anything by 
me. I might have cheated you out of twelve 
dollars just as easy as nothing.” 

I was certainly very much obliged to her for 
her kind consideration in this respect; and I 
was forced to acknowledge the truth of her 
proposition. Though I despised her; I could 
not help seeing that she had been just to 
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“J am very much obliged to you for not 
doing it,” I replied. e 

“No; I never cheat nobody;"@hd I hate 
mean folks. It would have been mean in me 
to let you lose twelve dollars after what you 
did for me. If it hadn’t been for you I should 
haye been put out of the car.” 

“But you had money to pay your fare.” 

“JT wouldn’t pay that nasty conductor after 
Ihad told him I had no money. One has to 
be persistent.” 

“J think you have been consistent all the 
way through.” 

“Thank’ee. After what you did, and the 
tea you fetched, I felt an interest in you; and 
it ain't many folks I do feel an interest in.” 

Of course not! Not many people would 
have done anything for her to induce her to 
feel an interest in them. 

“T reckon you don’t belong in Chicago,” 
she continued. 

“T do not. I never was there.” 

“ Well, it’s a wicked place.” 

Any place must be wicked from her stand- 
point. 

“T suppose it is no worse than any city of 
its size.” 

“JT don’t know’s it is. 
friénds there.” 

“No.” 

“Well, where you goin’ to stop, then?” 

“T don’t know yet; I shall go to some hotel, 
I suppose.” 

“Hotels are awful dear.” 

“I think I can stand it for a week or so at a 
cheap hotel. I don’t mean to go to the Tre- 
mont House?” 

“Don’t waste your money in that way, you 
silly boy. It will cost you a dollar and a half 
a day to live at any hotel.” 

“What shall I do?” I asked, willing to 
profit by the old lady’s knowledge, while I 
abhorred her principles. 

“I keep boarders myself; and I only charge 
‘em four dollars a week. I don’t take none for 
a week or two; but I’ll take you, after what’s 
happened, at the same price. You can save 
six or seven dollars in this way.” 

“I thank you. Mrs. Whippleton, I’m very 
much obliged to you, and will go to your 
house.” 

I was really relieved by this friendly offer, 
for I did not like to go to a hotel among total 
strangers. Whatever Mrs. Whippleton was 
morally could not affect me as a boarder for a 
brief period, while the saving of expense was 
a great item to me. When the train arrived 
at Chicago, the old lady gathered up her bun- 


I suppose you have 
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dies, with my assistance, and we walked to her 
house, which was at a considerable distance 
from the station. The dwelling was a large, 
plain house. I found that it was furnished in 
avery cheapstyle. The landlady called a ser- 
vant girl, who conducted me to a small room 
over the entry, in which there was a narrow 
bed. It did not compare favorably with my 
quarters at Mrs. Greenough’s, but I thought I 
could stand it fora week. When I went down 
stairs, I was invited to tea with the old lady. 
I came to the conclusion that the boarders in 
the house paid full price for all they had, for 
the butter was very strong, and the dishes 
were not particularly clean. 

Before we had finished our supper, Mr. 
Charles Whippleton was announced. He 
came into the room where the old lady was 
sipping her tea, and after casting a sharp look 
at me, he threw himself into a large rocking- 
chair, which was evidently kept for the espe- 
cial use of his mother. He was well dressed, 
and after I had heard so much about the man, 
I scrutinized his features quite closely. I was 
not favorably impressed, for there was an ex- 
pression of sharpness and cunning in his face 
which did not suit me. Mrs. Whippleton did 
not take the trouble to introduce me. 

**Got home, mother?” said he, without 
wasting any of his breath in affectionate 
terms. 

**T have, thank fortin; but I didn’t expect 
to get home.” 

‘“* Why, what’s the matter now?” demanded 
the dutiful son, whose question implied that 
something was always the matter. 

Mrs. Whippleton informed him what was 
the matter now, including a det@iiéd account 
of her grievances. To my surprise, the affec- 
tionate son informed her that she was an old 
fool, glancing at me, as though, after a day’s 
experience with his maternal parent, I ought 
to be able to confirm his rash statement in the 
fullest manner. 

I prudently held my peace. 

**T may be an old fool, but I know when I 
am insulted.” 

“‘T would rather given fifty dollars than had 
you appeal to Mr. Collingsby.” 

‘* He’s a mean man.” | ‘ 

‘Perhaps he is; but I must keep on the 
right side of him.” 

**You can keep on the right side of him, 
Charles; but don’t ask me to do so, for I hate 
mean folks. If I should meet that man in the 
street to-night, I wouldn’t speak to him.” 

“He wouldn’t cry if you didn’t,” sneered 
Mr. Charles. 
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**T don’t know as I should ever have got 
home, if this young man had not took care 
on me.” y 

Mr. Whippleton glanced at me again, as 
though he thought I was as big a fool as his 
maternal parent. 

** Well, let all that go,” continued the dutiful 
son. ‘Did you see Rufus in St. Louis?” 

**T did see him; and only to think on’t, after 
I had taken all that trouble and spent all that 
money, he wouldn’t come,” replied the old 
lady, indignantly. 

‘*T hope you are satisfied now,” added Mr. 
Charles, with much disgust. 

** Well, I had my visit, any how.” 

*¢ What’s the reason Rufus won’t come?” 

**His folks don't want him to leave home. 
They say he isn’t very well — just as though I 
couldn’t take care on him!” 

** Very well; you've kept me out of a clerk 
for three weeks for his sake, and that is all it 
amounts to.” 

Mr. Charles departed in disgust; and Mrs. 
Whippleton explained that she had been to 
St. Louis to induce her nephew’s son, a young 
man of eighteen, to take the place of entry 
clerk in the counting-room of the firm. That 
was just such a place as I wanted; and, while 
the garrulous landlady was detailing the par- 


ticulars, I considered whether I should apply 
for it. 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH PHIL IS ENGAGED AS ENTRY CLERK 
FOR COLLINGSBY AND WHIPPLETON. 


INTENDED to be a clerk, but I had not 
thoughfof such a thing as applying fora 
situation im Chicago. I did not like the idea 
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dom of his mother. But this feeling was not 
to weigh against the immense advantages | 
might d from meeting the Collingsbys. 
The more I thought of the matter, the more 
I was inclined to apply for the place. I be 
lieved that I was fully competent to keep a set 
of books by double entry, and certainly I was 
fit for an entry clerk. 

‘* What kind of a place is it that you wished 
your nephew to fill, Mrs. Whippleton?” | 
asked, after Mr. Charles had gone. 

“Well, I don’t know much about it, but 
Charles called it an entry clerk. I suppose 
he has to do his work out in the entry because 
the counting-room isn’t big enough, or because 
he ain’t smart enough to come into the pres- 
ence of such mighty men as that Mr. Col- 
lingsby.” 

‘* How much do they pay him?” 

**T don’t know exactly; but not more’n four 
or five dollars a week —just enough for him 
to starve on. You see, I heard that my 
nephew’s son wanted a place, and couldn’t 
get one in St. Louis. I thought this would 
be a good chance for him. I wanted to make 
’em a visit, for they owed me some money I 
lent ’em. I told Charles he must take Rufus, 
and I put him off till I was able to go to St. 
Louis. The spring business was comin’yon, 
and he couldn’t wait; so I hurried off. I got 
the money my nephew owed me; but they 
wouldn't let the boy come to Chicago, though 
I told ’em I went down purpose arter him. 
Charles fretted a good deal because I made 
him wait; but Charles minds his mother, if 
he is sassy sometimes. He knows I’ve got 
some money that I can’t take with me when I 
leave this world for a better one.” 

I thought it was rather impudent for her to 


of being separated from my father; but, when 
“I learned that there was a vacancy in the 
‘ounting-room of Messrs. Collingsby and 
“ Whippleton, I was tempted to obtain it if I 


talk about a better world, when she was doing 
all she could to make this a mean one; andI 
doubted whether, unless she mended ‘her ways, 
the other would be a better one to her. 


could. I did not expect or desire to make a 
violent assault upon my grandfather, but to 
reach him by easy and gradual approaches. 
A situation in the house of which he was the 
silent partner I thought would help me amaz- 
ingly. It seemed to me that I could not plan 
anything better to accomplish my purpose. 

a could get acquainted with my uncle and 
my grandfather. I hoped that I might even 
be able to do something to win their regard 
and favor. Certainly the first step towards 
such a result was to place myself in a posi- 
tion where I could see them occasionally. I 
did not like the looks of Mr. Whippleton, and 
I was afraid he had imbibed the worldly wis- 





‘‘T have two merried daughters that need 
what little I’ve got more than Charles does; 
and he owes me now for what I let him have 
to set up in business. He owes all he has in 
this world to me,” continued the old lady, 
complacently. 

' « He wants an entry clerk immediately?” I 
suggested. 

‘*Yes; Charles has had to do all the work 
himself, for, you see, he keeps the books of the 
firm. Well, he does all the business, for that 
matter. He’s all there is of the firm, except 
the money the Collingsbys put in. Howsom- 
ever, I suppose it’s just as well that Rufus 
didn’t come, for ef he had, I should had to 


w 
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board him for three dollars a week; and he’s 
a growin’ boy, and eats more’n a man.” 

“Do you think I could get thisilace ?” 

“You! My stars! I don’t know!” 
claimed the old lady. 

“Yes.” 

“ Good at figgers? ” 

“Pretty good, I think.” 

“They want somebody that’s smart. Charles 
was afraid Rufus wouldn’t do, but I desisted 
on having on him; and Charles knows I’m 
smart enough to make a will now if I take a 
notion.” 

“J didn’t think of looking for a place in 
Chicago,” I added; ‘‘but this looks like a 
good chance.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before Charles went 
off? If you want the place, you shall have it. 
I say so, and I know what I’m saying; and 
Charles has been afraid all along that I might 
make a will.” : 

“JT should like to go on trial; but I don’t 
know that I can stay in Chicago a great while.” 

“They want somebody right off, and some- 
body that’s smart.” ; 

“T think I. could suit them. I can keep 
books; and besides, I have worked at carpen- 
tering for two years, and I know something 
about lumber. Where is your son now? Is 
he in the house?” 

“Sakes, no!” exclaimed the old lady, be- 
ginning to be excited. ‘‘ He don’t board 
here; ’tain’t smart enough for him; but I'll 
go with you and see him.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Whippleton.” 

“I’m pretty tired; but I’m allus willin’ to 
do what I’can for a feller-cretur. I went clear 
down to St. Louis to help my nephew’s son; 
and I'll do as much for you as I would for 
him.” 

“T won’t trouble you to go with me. If you 
will tell me where he is, I will go alone.” 

“That won’t do. I must lay down the law 
to Charles; and if he dares to do any differ- 
ent from what I tell him, he won’t touch any 
more of my money — that’s all.” 

I did not exactly like the idea of having Mr. 
Charles placed under compulsion to take me, 
whether he liked me or not; and I decided, if 
he objected to the arrangement, to take my- 
self out of his way. We walked to the resi- 

dence of Mr. Charles, which was a genteel 
' house in a good section of the city. He had 
a parlor and bed-room, and seemed to live in 
good style. Before she said anything about 
me, Mrs. Whippleton took her son into the 
entry, where, I suppose, she “laid down the 
law” to him. 


ex- 


“Can you write? ”» 
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‘* My mother says you want a place as entry 
clerk,” said Mr. Charles, when they returned 
to the parlor where I was seated. 

‘*Yes, sir,” I replied, with becoming defer- 
ence. 

‘‘ When can you go to work?” 

** At once, sir.”’ 

‘“*To-morrow morning?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

He then questioned me in regard to my 
knowledge of bookkeeping and arithmetic, 
and wanted to know if I understood board 
measure, and could read lumber marks. I 
told him I had been a carpenter, and knew all 
about lumber. I could keep a set of books by 
double entry, and thought I was competent to 
perform all sorts of mercantile calculations. 
But he was too shrewd and suspicious to take 
me on my own recommendation. He gave 
me a sheet of paper, pen and ink, and told 


*me to write my name. 


‘* Farringford!” exclaimed he, as he read 
what I wrote. 

“Yes, sir; that is my name.” 

**Do you belong to the Farringfords of St. 
Louis?” 

‘Yes; but I was brought up on the upper 
Missouri.” 

** Well, your name is nothing in your favor; 
however, that isn’t your fault,” he added, mag- 
nanimously; but fortunately he said no more 
on that subject. ‘‘ Now, what is the interest 
on two thousand dollars for six months at 
eight per cent?” 

‘* Eighty dollars,” I replied, as soon as he 
had the question out of his mouth, for my fa- 
ther had practised me thoroughly in all the 
short methods of computing interest. 

He gave me half a dozen other problems; 
but, as he selected only those which he could 
solve in his own mind, I was very prompt in 
my replies. He then wrote out an example in 
averaging accounts, and as it was not a diffi- 
cult one, and involved only round numbers, I 
did it very readily. 

‘* But the most important thing with us,” 
added Mr. Whippleton, ‘‘is simple addition. 
I don’t like to wait half an hour for a clerk to 
run up a column of figures.” 

He then wrote about twenty sums of money, 
each having five or six figures, and told me 
to add them. My father had always assured 
me that simple addition tried the young ac- 
countant more than anything else, and he had 
insisted that I should practise it until I could 
run up a column as rapidly as my eye could 
take in the figures. I had used this exercise 
for months, until I flattered myself I could 
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give the sum of a column as quick as any 
practised book-keeper. At the same time, he 
had taught me his own method, that of taking 
two figures at once, adding their sum to the 
result already obtained. It was just as easy 
for one quick at figures to add thirteen, six- 
teen, eighteen or nineteen, as it was to add 
three, six, eight, or nine. Thus, if the figures 
in the column were 6, 5, 4, 7; 9. 3, 8, 2, % 1) 
my father added them in couples, for it re- 
quired no effort of the mind to add six and 
five, four and seven, nine and three, eight and 
two, or nine and one; and the mental process 
was eleven, twenty-two, thirty-four, forty-four, 
sixty. 

I had practised this system until I could 
carry it along as rapidly as I could by adding a 
single figure atatime. Mr. Whippleton made 
his figures in duplicate when he wrote them, 
and added one himself to prove that I was 
right or wrong. Before he was half done, I 
had my result. ; 

‘* You are wrong,” said he, decidedly, when 
he had finished. ‘*I would rather have you 
use twice as much time, and have the result 
right, than do it quick, and have it wrong. 
Accuracy first, and speed next.” 

That was just what my father had always 
told me, and I was rather mortified at the fail- 
ure. I went over the columns again, with the 
same result. 

‘*T get it so again, sir,” I replied, when I 
had added the columns in an opposite direc- 
tion from that taken the first time. 

Mr. Whippleton added his figures a second 
time; but there .was still two hundred dollars’ 
difference in the two amounts. 

**You add mine andJ will add yours,” 
he, as we exchanged papers. 

This time I made his figures come out right; 
but I was also astonished to find that he too 
made mine come out correctly. 

“T see it, sir,” added. ‘In the fourth item 
the five on your paper is a three on mine, and 
we are both right.” 

**Exactlyso! Youjll do, young man, though 
I should like to see you make outa bill. We 
sell Tobey Tinkum forty-two thousand Michi- 
gan pine boards, clear, at thirty dollars;” and 
he proceeded to give me several items, which 
I could not have written down if I had not 
been a carpenter, for the technical terms would 
have bothered and defeated me. 

When my late employer, Mr. Clinch, found 
that I had some knowledge of arithmetic and 
accounts, he used to set me at work on his 
bills, to see if they were cast up correctly. This 
experience had prepared me for precisely the 


said 
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ordeal I was at present undergoing. I wrote 
the bill as handsomely as I could, though 
without stggining over it, and figured up the 
prices, extending them and adding them. The 
examiner seemed to be very much pleased, and 
wanted to know where I had learned so much 
about the lumber business. I explained, and 
told him I had used about all my evenings for 
two years in studying. 

‘6 You'll do,” said he. ‘Now, what wages 
do you expect?” 

**T don’t know; what do you pay?” 

‘6 Well, we pay three or four dollars a week. 
As you are pretty good at figures, we will give 
you four.” 

*‘T made more than that at my trade. I 
can’t afford to work for four dollars a week, 
sir. It would only pay my board.” 

** What do you ask?” 

**T will work eight weeks, say, at six dollars 
a week.” 

Mr. Whippleton objected; but I was firm, 
He evidently thought I was just the person he 
wanted, and he finally consented to my terms, 
but insisted upon making the time a year. I 
told him I could not agree for a longer time 
than I had named without consulting my fa- 
ther. He yielded this point also, and I prom- 
ised to be at the counting-room of Collingsby 
and Whippleton the next morning. 

I walked home with Mrs. Whippleton, who 
again assured me that she was always willing 
to do what she could for a “ feller-cretur.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


———_~>——_——_ 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH. 
A FBEE TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


BY PAUL COBDEN. 


V.— Another Call from the Toad. 


EVERAL years had passed away without 
the occurrence of any extraordinary 


event. Orson and Viola had grown older, 
and the impression of Viola’s dream was al- 
most effaced from Agnella’s mind, and she had 
ceased to watch the child with anxious care. 
Orson had reached his fifteenth year, and 
was a tall, strong, active boy; but no one 
could tell whether he was handsome or home- 
ly, for he was completely hidden under his 
long black hair. He still retained his kind, 
generous, loving nature, and was always 
pleasant and helpful. The sadness of his 
first years was all gone. Indeed, he had 
never been unhappy since he first met Viola. 
Every one in the neighborhood, and wherever 
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he went, continued to feel the greatest antipa- 
thy to him; but it no longer disturbed him. 
Viola’s and his mother’s love see to sat- 
isfy him, and he was content with his lot. 

Viola was now ten years old, and had lost 
none of her charms or graces. Her fine blue 
eyes were even softer and sweeter, her lips 
redder, and her complexion fresher. Her 
hair, too, was more silky and wavy; and 
there was about her an added grace, that was 
seen in every step and motion. She had also 
learned much during these seven years, for 
Agnella had taught her to read and write, and 
kept her constantly supplied with interesting 
books, such as would add to her stock of in- 
formation, and improve her taste. And these 
books — strange to tell—were not bought by 
Agnella, but were placed in the house by in- 
' visible hands, as were all of Viola’s clothes. 
Orson’s clothes and his mother’s had come in 
the same way for several years. No one was 
seen bringing them, and no one was seen leav- 
ing the house; but the clothes were there, 
ready whenever they were needed. 

One day, not long after Orson was fifteen 
years old and Viola ten, they were out in the 
woods, and Viola hit her foot against a stone 
and cut it; and, when he saw the blood flow- 
ing, he was frightened. What to do he didn’t 
know; but he soon thought of a stream near 
by, and took her there to bathe her foot. Then 
he left her sitting by the edge of the stream, 
with her foot in the water, and ran back to the 
house to get some old linen to wrap around 
the wound. 

“T shall not be gone long,” he said, as he 
started off. ‘‘ Naw be careful, and don’t go 
any nearer to the water, for you may fall in, 
and the stream is deep and dangerous.” 

Orson was no sooner out of sight than she 
felt a new pain in her foot, and the water sud- 
denly became so disagreeable to her that she 
thought she would take her foot out. But, 
just as she was going to do it, there was a 
movement in the water, and an enormous 
toad suddenly appeared on the surface, and 
looked at her with great, angry eyes, that 
made her quail. She had for years had a hor- 
ror of toads, for she had never forgotten her 
dreadful dream; and now, as this monster 
stood with her glaring, glassy eyes fastened 
on her, she was filled with the wildest alarm. 
To stir was impossible, for she was petrified 
with fear; neither could she call for help, for 
she was too weak with fright to speak even in 
a whisper. 

“Here you are on my domain!” exclaimed 
the toad, after staring at her in silence for sev- 
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eral minutes. ‘I am the fairy Revenge, the 
enemy of your family; and I should long ago 
have had you in my power, if your protector, ° 
the fairy Benevolent, had not warned you 
against me in a dream. But she is far from 
here; she has gone on a long journey; and 
Orson, who might save you if he were by 
your side, — for his bear-skin is a talisman, — 
cannot help you, and you are mine.” ‘ 

With this, the fairy seized Viola by her 
wounded foot, to draw her down into the 
stream; and then strength seemed suddenly 
to come to the child, for her loud, piercing 
cries filled the air, and she reached out her 
hands and grasped a bush near by. But it 
soon yielded, and in her struggle for life, she 
seized one shrub and plant after another that 
was within her reach. The fairy smiled ma- . 
liciously at her desperate efforts to save her- 
self, and at last drew her, triumphantly, into 
the water, exclaiming, ‘‘ You are mine at last! 
Bushes and plants are poor protectors. Where 
is the fairy Benevolent? Where is Orson? 
They do not seem to come at your call. Call 
louder, Viola! call louder! Perchance they 
will hear you!” 

The taunts of the fairy were heard only as 
distant sounds, for Viola had fainted as she 
was drawn down into the water. But Orson 
had heard her cries, although the fairy’s in- 
sulting words had not reached his ears, and 
he came rushing to the spot just in time to 
see her disappear beneath the surface of the 
stream. Without a moment’s hesitation, he 
jumped in after her, and seizing her by her 
hair, that was floating on the water, he held 
her fast. But he soon felt himself sinking, 
and was quickly dragged down with her to 
the bottom of the stream; not to stay there, 
however, for he instantly rebounded, like a 
ball, to the surface, with Viola in his arms, 
and, swimming to the shore, laid her down on 
the grass. There seemed to be no life left in 
her; her teeth were set, and the paleness of 
death was on her face. 

‘*She is dead!” exclaimed Orson, as he 
bent over her. ‘‘I risked all to save her, and 
now all that is left is my poor unhappy self! 
O that I might have died with her!” And he 
fell fainting by her side. 

Just then a lark came flying towards the 
shore on rapid wing, and for a minute hov- 
ered over Viola and Orson, and suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

It was not long before Agnella, and her ser- 
vant Passy, who had heard loud cries from 
the direction of the woods, were on the spot. 
They at once used restoratives, and Viola soon 
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opened her eyes and looked about her, as if 
she would ask why she was there, and what 
had happened; but it was a long time before 
Orson showed any signs of life. In spite of 
all that was done, he lay like one dead; and 
Passy said, ‘‘ He surely is dead. Let us send 
for some one who will carry him back to the 
house. We can get help, for no one will be 
afraid of him now. Poor boy! No one will 
ever run from him again.” 

Passy burst into tears, but continued to rub 
his hands and temples, while Agnella applied 
restoratives; and ere long they found that his 
heart was beating, and that the color was com- 
ing back to his death-like face. By and by he 
stirred, and opened his eyes, and, like Viola, 
looked questioningly about him, but said noth- 
ing. The nearest neighbor was soon called to 
carry him home, and Agnella and Passy took 
Viola. Before many hours were gone, both 
seemed entirely restored; but, for more than 
an hour after he was taken into the house, 
Orson was like one in a wild dream, or the 
delirium of fever. 

**Viola is dead!” he exclaimed; ‘* dead, 
dead, dead! Isawhersink! She never rose 
again! I can see her hair now! It was float- 
ing on the water! Sheisdead! She is dead!” 

‘*No, she is not dead,” replied Agnella, 
soothingly. ‘‘Turn your head, and you will 
see her lying on the lounge, with as bright a 
color in her cheeks as she ever had. She is 
not dead.” 

He looked around, and gazing for a minute 
at Viola, said, ‘‘ Yes, I see she is dead;” but 
he soon looked again, and said, ‘‘ No, she is 
alive. Now I begin to understand it. I swam 
to the shore with her, and laid her down on 
the grass, dead —as I thought; but she is not 
dead, andI am not. We are both alive.” 

**Yes, you have both been spared to us,” 
replied Agnella; and then she told him that 
his cries and Viola’s reached the farm, and 
that she and Passy hurried off to the woods, 
and found them both, apparently dead, — that 
it was some time before they revived, and that 
even now they probably could not recall all 
that had happened. 

**O, yes,” answered Viola; ‘‘I know it all. 
It was a toad, a dreadful toad, with a fiend’s 
face, that drew me into the water. She called 
herself the fairy Revenge, and said to me, 
*You are mine! You are mine!’ And when 
she dragged me down into the water, and I 
called for help, she said, — and O, how scorn- 
fully she smiled when she said it! — ‘Call 
louder! call louder!’ I remember it now; 
and I remember hearing Orson, as he came 
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dashing into the water after me; but I didn’t 
know that he brought me safely out, and laiq 
me down on the grass, and that he almost 
died himself.” 

Then, in a sudden burst of gratitude, she 
rushed towards Orson, and dropping down by 
his side, exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, it is true, Orson, 
You almost died for me, and I will never for. 
sake you! No one was ever half as kind and 
good as you; and if I should die for you, it 
would not be doing too much for you. O, how 
can I ever repay you for saving my life?” 

‘*By loving me, as you do now, my sweet 
sister, and as you always have since the day 
you came to this house. But you owe me 
nothing. When others have fled from meas 
if I were a wild beast, you have constantly 
followed me with your kindness, and sweet- 


tinual joy to me, and to my mother; and you 
owe us nothing.” 

‘*T owe you everything,” persisted Viola, 
‘*You saved me from a dreadful death. When 
the fairy Revenge was about to take my life, 
you rescued me.” And she poured her tears 
over Orson, and Agnella and Passy wept with 
her, and thus the day ended. All retired to 
their beds that night, to rest, after the event- 
ful, anxious day, and soon fell into a sooth- 
ing, refreshing sleep — such sleep as only the 
troubled know after danger has passed by, 
and help come. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A WHEELBARROW RIDE. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


OLONEL CONWELL, in his interest- 

ing book on the Chinese, entitled ‘‘ Why 

and How,” tells this singular story of a wheel- 

barrow ride in the country of the ‘“ Celestials.” 

It gives a good idea of one feature of Chinese 
life and customs. 


As we were winding along the side of a 
steep hill, a short distance from a town called 
Whang-han, the axletree of the cart gave way, 
and Lem, myself, and the baggage went head- 
long after the mule, which the accident sent 
rolling down a stony declivity. The driver 
and the interpreter, who were walking beside 
the cart at the time, at once made a rush for 
the mule, and managed to push him into a 
standing position, while Lem gave vent to his 
rage in rather emphatic language, and assisted 
me to pull my bruised limbs from under the 
pieces of lumber, bundles of straw and pro- 
| visions which came after us from the over- 
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turned cart. What a fix! Nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the seaport, in a 
country infested with banditti, without a cart, 
with an angry driver, and a dissatisfied inter- 
preter. What was to be done? At first we 
had hoped to be able to repair the cart, and 
proceed as before; but it was so broken by the 
fall, that, without a suitable piece of lumber 
for an axletree, and the tools with which to 
shape it, we could do nothing. 

For a long time we stood about the wreck, 
discussing various expedients, and rejecting 
each as it was made; and it was not until the 
decline of the sun warned us to adopt some- 
thing at once, that we concluded to leave the 
cart, driver, and mule, arid proceed on foot. 
We were to stop at a tea-house, the location 
of which seemed well known to the driver 
and interpreter, and wait there until the for- 
mer had time to get assistance, répair the 
damage, and bring up the team. We had not 
proceeded far, however, picking our way along 
the side of the hills, before Lem began to tire 
of carrying his large, crowded carpet-bag, and 
declared that he could not walk ‘seven Li 
farther,” which our guide said was the distance 
to the tea-house where we must stop. At least 
he “would rest,” and suiting the action to the 
word, sat down upon his carpet-bag, and, as 
he himself has since declared, ‘‘ sighed for 
Scodunk, New York.” 

He was just about to respond to our urgent 
solicitation to proceed, when his attention was 
called to the little butterfly-looking whee!- 
barrow sails which seemed to be skimming 
along the valley below us. We had often 
noticed them before, but never had seen as 
many, or looked upon a landscape of. cottage, 
village, rice-fields, and stream to which they 
seemed to add such a.charm. Shimmering 
into the trees, or behind the houses and out 
again, flitting from block to block of the drain- 
cut plantations, and fluttering strangely in the 
sun when the owners let go the sail to ‘‘ tack” 
or make a stop. ‘* Why not hire a wheel- 
barrow?” was Lem’s first question, after we 
had gazed for a few moments upon the varied 
landscape, and watched the zigzag progress of 
those ‘land sail-boats.” ‘* Why not?” echoed 
I, looking at our interpreter for an answer. 
But he objected, saying that they were dan- 
gerous vehicles. 

“Why dangerous!” 

“Because they would tip over.” 

Lem scoffed at the idea of tipping over, 
and sat down again, determined to wait until 
“doomsday,” if the interpreter did not see 
fit to go down and hire one of “them air 
things.” It was more than a mile to the vil- 
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lage, and I objected, telling Lem that we were in 
danger of losing our guide or of being attacked 
in his absence; but he was immovable, and’ 
I resigned myself to the fates, and waited 
through an anxious hour for the appearance 
of the interpreter with a wheelbarrow. At 
last we saw him coming, slowly winding up 
the hill-side, accompanied by a Coolie, with a 
wheelbarrow without a sail. Lem was quite 
displeased at the idea of a wheelbarrow ride 
without the assistance of the wind, and de- 
clared that he would not ride in it, and that 
Arr Choo should go back for another. On 
the arrival of the clumsy conveyance, how- 
ever, we found that the sail had been taken 
down because it would be of no assistance in 
coming up the hill. But the driver thought 
that it might avail us in driving the wheel- 
barrow down the declivities, when we were 
once fairly started. I thought so too, and ob- 
jected to its being set; but Lem wanted it, 
‘¢just for romance,” and the fluttering, ragged 
sheet was unfurled. The wheelbarrow had 
but one wheel, and that was so inserted that 
a half of it was below, and the other half 
above, the floor or bottom of the barrow.* 
But the felly was so wide that it was not a 
difficult matter to keep the barrow upright, 
under ordinary circumstances. We had seen 
conveyances of this kind several times before, 
since leaving Cheefoo, but never after this 
pattern; and we found that the protruding 
portion of the wheel, on the inside, was going 
to be a great inconvenience. But the more 
awkward the machine, the better suited was 
Lem; and he bounced into the barrow at the 
motion of the owner, as though he was very 
impatient for a ride. 

‘“*Say! you there,” said he, after seating 
himself on the side, and trying to pull up one 
corner of the flapping sail. ‘I say! you; 
cap’n of this ere craft, can’t yer take a reef in 
this ere machine?” 

The Chinaman, who doubtless had never 
seen a European before, nodded,,and scraped, 
and smiled, as if he would have us believe 
that he understood every word. Arr Choo 
repeated the question in Chinese, and re- 
ceived the reply that the sail was too little 
even now, and that it “‘no go fast.” Aftera 
little persuasion I got into the barrow, and sat 
upon the side-board opposite Lem; for there 
was scarcely room inside for our feet and 
Lem’s carpet-bag, which, however, with some 
difficulty, we managed to cram into the cor- 
ners, away from the dirt-throwing wheel. 

“All right; go it!” shouted Lem; and, 





* See illustration, 
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after the order had been repeated by Arr | mountain-side was an easy slope, while the 
Choo, the Coolie seized the lower corners of | path which led down to the valley was nearly 
the sail, and quickly tying them to the cross- | straight, and appeared from our station to be 
piece, ran to the long handles and lifted them | even and smooth. When we learned that we 
from the ground. Just then Lem shifted his | must descend to the valley, Lem caught hold 
position, a little puff of wind filled the sail, | of the side of the barrow, as if to brace him- 
and in an instant over went the wheelbarrow, | self, and shouted, ‘‘ Give him ther reins, mis- 
while we, ill-fated passengers, landed, as Lem | ter! Mind yer bearins, and let ’er rip!” 
afterwards declared, ‘‘ with our heads whar I protested. But, as everything must be 
our feet’d orter been.” The carpet-bag went | translated, the Coolie, who understood Lem’s 
in one direction, Lem’s hat in another, and | gestures, had started before my commands 
the wheelbarrow with the Coolie in* another; | reached him, and it was too late then to stop. 
and everything but Lem and I was very much | I would have leaped out, but I was afraid that 
scattered. We fell together, and so mixed | such action would upset my companion; soI 
were our extremities that Lem groaned out, | held on the best I could, and determined to 
‘“*O, my knee!” and afterwards made up his | abide the consequences. The wind was “a 
mind that it was I who was hurt. After | little abaft the beam,” as the sailors say, and 
some persuasion, and hard talk on the part | for the first few yards pressed heavily against 
of Lem, and a little sly laughing on the part | the sail, starting us off at race-horse speed. 
of Arr Choo, we entered the wheelbarrow | We had not proceeded far before the wheel- 
again; Lem in the mean time nursing his pa- | barrow outstripped the wind, and the sail 
tience by singing the song of Mother Goose, | flapped back with a terrific bang against the 
which says that mast, and we were nearly thrown from the 
“The wheelbarrow broke, the wife had a fall ; wheelbarrow by the sudden check put upon 
And down came wheelbarrow, wife and all.” our speed. With another gust the sail again 
This time fortune and the wind favored us, | filled, and on we sped as before. Soon the 
and away we went, under the skilful guidance | path became stony and crooked, so that the 
of the Coolie, winding along the narrow path, | Coolie, in his efforts to balance the vehicle, 
now descending, now ascending; here near | turned first one side down and then the other; 
the edge of a precipice, there through a nar- | lifted the handles as high as his shoulders, 
row cut, until the ride, which at first filled us | and again let them down so low that they 
with fear, became pleasing and comfortable. | dragged upon the ground, tipping us about in 
The sail being fastened only at the top and | a way that required our entire strength to hold 
bottom, and even there to hoops that would | on. The path grew steeper. and rougher, the 
turn upon the mast, it always kept its broad- | wind grew fresher, Lem’s hold upon the side- 
side to the wind, no matter in what direction | board more insecure, and the retroaction of 
the vehicle was turned. The skill was dis- | the sail became more frequent and forcible, 
played in keeping the barrow upright in the | until the ride was nothing but a series of neck- 
gusts, and so turning in the selection of the | breaking jerks and dizzy oscillations. Bump- 
path as to keep the wind behind the sail. ing over. the stones, or throwing up clouds of 
Once he was obliged to take several ‘‘ tacks” | dirt, the wheel buzzed between us like a cir- 
before he could reach the top of a knoll; and | cular saw, and kept us in perpetual fear lest 
he did it by turning the wheelbarrow so as to | our feet should be caught and crushed by it. 
receive the wind fairly in the sail, and, after a | With a nimbleness and a display of strength 
great momentum had been gained, wheeling | which would do a star circus performer credit, 
suddenly about, and pushing it as far as possi- | the Coolie threw himself into all manner of 
ble against the wind. It was a most exhil- | attitudes, and still guided the barrow, although 
arating ride; along the mountain side, over- | it would have required the entire attention of 
looking a beautiful valley, and fanned by the any ordinary man to have kept his feet in the 
little air eddies made in the sail. For more | path when proceeding at such speed, without 
than an hour we rode on our way, sometimes | being burdened with the care of such an un- 
as fast as the Coolie could run, and at other | certain vehicle. At last, as we were nearing 
times very slow, and were beginning to think | the plain, the path became too crooked even 
of seeing the residence for which we were in | for the skilled Coolie; and, on being pressed 
search, when we came out upon the brow of a | with a strong gust of wind at a sudden turn 
mountain, from which another one of the | in the track, he struck across the dry field, 
most varied and pleasing landscapes of the thinking to enter the path again at the next 
world was presented to our view. Herethe curve. But Lem, who was getting nearly ex- 
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hausted, and who considered a departure ftom 
the path to be a dangerous and foolish experi- 
ment, suddenly called out, in angry tones, 
“Look o’ here; whar are you going to, you 
old fool?” The Coolie could not understand 
the words, but the anger which he saw in 
Lem’s face seemed to disconcert him; and, 
while trying to hold back upon the handles, 
the barrow gave a sudden lurch, and in at- 
tempting to prevent an overturn in one direc- 
tion, he put forth too much ‘strength, and 
with a sudden swoop, just as Lem screamed, 
“Thunderation! Hold on!” over came the 
wheelbarrow and its contents, with myself at 
the bottom. The Coolie appeared terror- 
stricken, and acted as if he would hide be- 
hitld the wheelbarrow as he pulled it off our 
bruised limbs. 

Lem scratched his shins and groaned, for- 
getful of his carpet-bag half filled with sand, 
and his tall hat crushed in the wheel, while I, 
until the arrival of Arr Choo, limped about, 
looking for a pool of water with which to 
wash the sand from my eyes and mouth. 
This fully satisfied us with land sailing; and 
ever after, when our carts failed us, Lem and 
I demurely went on foot. 


—__—~———— 


— Tue Spaniards have long been known 
as a punctilious people. Here is an instance 
to illustrate. Philip III. was gravely seated 
by the fireside. The fire-maker of the court 
had kindled a great quantity of wood, and the 
monarch was nearly suffocated with heat, but 
his grandeur would not suffer him to rise 
from his chair. The domestic could not pre- 
sume to enter the apartment, because it was 
against etiquette. A nobleman, whom the 
king ordered to damp the fire, excused him- 
self, alleging that he was forbidden by eti- 
quette to do this, as it was the business of 
the Duke of Usada. The duke was gone out; 
the fire burned fiercer, and the king endured 
it, rather than derogate from his dignity. His 
blood was heated; erysipelas of the head ap- 
peared the next day, and was succeeded by a 
violent fever, which carried him off (1621). 


—— CuHares James Fox, the statesman, 
so long the rival and opponent of William 
Pitt, when he came into office, finding his 
handwriting very bad, had the courage to 
take lessons to improve it. 


—— OysTErs, says an old English writer, 
are the only meat which men eat alive and 
yet account it no cruelty. J 
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THIRTY MINUTES FOR REFRESH- 
MENTS. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 
Characters. © 
Joun Down ey, a Bachelor. 








‘CLARENCE Fitts, his colored Servant. 


Joun Foxton, a young Married Gentleman. 
Major Pepper, JU. S. A. 

Mrs. Foxton. 

Miss ARABELLA PeprPeErR, a Maiden Lady. 
Potty, Waiting-maid at Highland Station. 


Scene. — Private Room in the refreshment 
department of Highland Station. Table, C. 
Chairs, R. and L. Door, C. Entrances, 
R. and L. If no door C., all C. entrances 
should be from R. Potty discovered lay- 
ing table-cloth. 


Polly. (Sings.) 
‘*O, there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream,” &c. 

Now, isn’t that touching? But not for me 
were those beautiful words written. O,no! the 
tender heart of Polly Patten has never felt the 
ecstatic emotion caused by that dream. And 
I have so longed for some manly bosom on 
which to recline my drooping head! Ah, 
well! I live in hopes. When I took this me- 
nial situation, it was with the fond, delusive 
hope, that,-among, the manly bosoms that 
come and go, one might be thrilled by my 
presence, some penetrating eye might be fas- 
tened upon me in admiration, some masculine 
hand squeeze mine as I passed the coffee. But 
not an eye, not a squeeze. It’s awful to think 
of. No matrimonial prospect ahead, and my 
hair getting awful thin on top. O, if some 
loving widower, or some rich old bachelor, 
would only fall in love with me! O, my! it 
won't bear thinking of. 

(Cars heard outside, entering the depot ; 
whistle, bell, &c., and then a voice, ** Thirty 
minutes for refreshments.” ) 

The train is here. Now, Polly, keep your 

eyes open. 

Enter CLARENCE, C., fanning himself with 
his hat. 

Clarence. My golly! Almos’ lose my bref. 
(Sinks into chair, R.) 

Polly. I declare, it’s Mr. Fitts! 
Clarence. Dat’s who ’tis, jes’. 
Polly, such a jam! 

stufficated. 


Golly, Miss 
Cars loaded, crammed, 
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Polly. Acrowd! O, it’s an excursion train! 

Clarence. Yaas, dat’s what’s de matter. A 
big jubilum down dar to York, — down dar. 
Big fiddles, big trombones, big drums. Golly, 
what drums! Big as yer head; and all de 
phusicans a-fifin’ and a-blowin’, — and such a 
crowd! 

Polly. Was your master, Mr. Downley, on 
the train? 

Clarence. Yaas; he dar. 
eat his dinner; telegraphed for de room. I 
left him in de hind car, and went into de 
smoking-car to have a whiff wid de odder gen- 
tlemen. By golly, such fun! Dey made a 
pos’-office of me in dar. 

Polly. A post-office? 

Clarence. Yaas, dey did. I'll tell yer all 
about it. I was in dar, in de smoking-car, 
and de fust ting I knew,— golly, wa’n’t it 
funny! I'll tell you all about it. De bery 
first ting, when I was in dat ar’ smoking-car, 
I heard a voice like dis yar: ‘* Mr. Johnsing, 
would you be so disobliging and so disac- 
commodating as to do me a very perticklar 
favor?” ‘*Sartain sure,” says I; ‘but my 
name’s not Johnsing. It’s Fitts, Clarence 
Fitts.” ‘*I ax yer apology,” says de gentle- 
man. ‘ Will you go for to take this year note 
to de lady what sits in de fourth seat from de 


furder end, on de right, in de next car?” 


‘*‘ Sartainly,” says I. So I took de note, and 
was a jest going out of de door of de smoking- 
car, when a hossifer tapped me on this year 
shoulder, and says he to me, says he, ‘‘ Mr. 
Washington, is you going to de next car?” 
**Yaas,” says I, ‘‘I'm going to de next car; 
but my name’s not Washington. He’s been 
dead and gone ’bout seventy-’leben years. 
My name is Fitts, Clarence Fitts.” ‘‘ Misser 
Fitts,” says de milintary man, ‘‘ oblige me by 
takin’ dis year little note to de lady what sits 
in de fourth seat from de furder end, on de 
left?” By golly! yer might have knocked me 
down wid — wid —a crowbar. Two notes, 
two ladies, two fourth seats in de next car! 
Did yer ever see sich an infusion of idees? 
But I took de notes, and gib dem to de ladies. 
What you s’pose it all mean — hey? 

Polly. O, the gentlemen were probably un- 
able to be with their ladies on account of the 
crowd, and wished to communicate with them. 

Clarence. Didn’t say nuffin’ ‘bout commun- 
ion; only said, gib ’em de notes. 

Polly. Well, it’s all right. But tell me, Mr. 
Fitts, how is your master? 

Clarence. Well, he’s purty well, and so am 
I. How’s yerself generally? 

Polly. Mr. Fitts, is his heart still unaffected? 


Comin’ here to. 
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Clarence. Heart! Sound as a cabbage. Got 
a little rheumatiz, do. 

Polly. You don’t understand me. 
formed an attachment for anybody? 

Clarence. O, yis! O, yis} He done dat, 
sartin, sure you born, Miss Polly. 

Polly. Indeed! Who is the happy creature? 

Clarence. It’s me, Miss Polly. He berry 
much attached to me. 

Polly. O, how stupid you are! I mean, has 
he been smitten by the charms of any young 
lady? 

Clarence. No: he didn’t git de mitten ob 
nobody. 

Polly. Tell me, Mr. Fitts, is there any little 
delicate attention I could bestow that would 
particularly attract his attention, — that would 
waken an interest — 

Clarence. Wal, yis; you jist tread on his 
corns. Dat’s a little delicate attention dat 
would wake him and de whole neighborhood, 
You jes’ try dat. Hear him swar’. By golly! 
he jes’ take de roof off de house. 

Poily. O, how stupid you are! 

Clarence. Wal, I speck I am, Miss Polly. 
Yer see dat’s jest what Massa Downley hired 
me for. It saves a heap ob trouble, answer- 
ing questions. 

Downley. (Outside, C.) No, sir; I want the 
room all to myself. 

Clarence. By golly, dar’s Massa Downley, 
now. 


Has he 


Enter Jorn Down ey, C. 
Downley. ‘‘Thirty. minutes for refresh- 
ments.” That’s exceedingly pleasant intelli- 
gence. I haven’t eaten a morsel since break- 
fast, and my stomach clamors for supplies. 
Here, Clarence! 

Clarence. Yaas, Massa Downley. 

Downley. Look after the baggage I left in 
the car. 

Clarence. Yaas, Massa Downley; I'll fotch 
him quick. — [Exit, C. 

Downley. Now, then, Sarah. 

Polly. Polly, if you please, Mr. Downley. 

Downley. Polly? Why, so it is. Well, 
then, Polly, roast beef, fried potatoes, squash, 
cucumbers, buckwheat cakes, coffee. Beef 
rare, potatoes crisp, squash mealy, cucumbers 
cool, buckwheats well done, coffee genuine. 

Polly. Yes, sir. For how many, sir? 

Downley. How many? Polly, how long 
have you tendered to hungry travellers the 
solids and liquids intended to answer the calls 
of appetite? 

Polly. About four years. 

Downley. And during that long period have 
you failed to distinguish that happy being, the 
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bachelor, who always dines alone? Polly, I 
blush for you. 

Polly. Yes, I know, Mr. Downley; but I 
thought perhaps you might have changed 
your state since you were last here. Men are 
subject to change. They will marry. 

Downley. That isa weakness of human na- 
ture of which I shall never be guilty, Polly, — 
never. I’ve seen quite enough of it. There 
were no less than five newly-yoked couples in 
the cars with me, all going straight to misery. 

Polly. O, no, sir! they were going to the 
jubilee at York. 

Downley. It’s very strange how people can 
throw their happiness away in this manner. 
I can’t understand it. 

Polly. O, sir! that’s because you have never 
felt the flutter of a first love. You have never 
sought among the sex for somebody who 
would hang upon the words that fell from 
your lips, — who would listen for your foot- 
steps, — whose heart would beat for you, and 
you alone — 

Downley. I declare, Polly, you are getting 
sentimental. 

Polly. O, sir! believe me, there is somebody 
waiting for you. It may be in a humble posi- 
tion that she is waiting; but she surely is. 

Downley. Well, let her wait. In the mean 
while, my dinner, Polly. 

Polly. Good gracious! I forgot all about 
it. You see, sir, your society is so attractive. 

[Zxtt, R., singing. 
‘*O, there’s nothing half so sweet in life,”’ &c. 


Downley. **Love’s young dream!” That 
young woman’s like all the rest. No sooner 
do they set their eyes upon a bachelor, than 
all manner of traps are laid to secure him. 
Winks, nods, smiles, sighs, sentiment, and 
nonsense are all employed. But not for 
Downley. O,no! I’m too old a fox to be 
caught by any of them. Single blessedness 
is the apex of human happiness; and I’m not 
going to descend from my high sphere, to run 
the risk of being made miserable by a femi- 
nine attachment. Now, then, I’ll have a wash, 
and, with clean hands, sit down and enjoy a 
comfortable repast, while the crowd are push- 
ing and snapping at the counters outside. 
Luckily I thought to telegraph from the last 
station for this room, for now I can enjoy a 
comfortable repast without fear of interrup- 
tion. [Bxit, R. 


Enter Poiry, C., followed by Mrs. Foxton. 
Polly. This is the room, ma’am; but are 
you sure there’s no mistake? 
Mrs. Foxton. Quite sure. O, it’s all right! 
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I had written instructions to meet a gentle- 
man here in this room. 

Polly. (Aside.) Well, I never! O, these 
men, these men! — Well, ma’am, if you’re sure 
it’s all right— but the room was engaged by 
a gentleman — 

Mrs. F. I understand it all. You need not 
wait. The gentleman engaged the room, 
knowing I was to meet him here. 

Polly. (Aside.) I always thought that Mr. 
Downley was a sly chap, and now I’ve found 
him out.— (Aloud.) Well, ma’am, you'll find 
combs and brushes in the next room, if you 
want to fix up any. [Zxit, R. 

Mrs. F. Dear John, how I long to meet 
him! Married only yesterday, and to-day 
separated; but he couldn’t help it, poor fel- 
low. There was but one seat in the car, and, 
leaving me there, he took refuge in that hor- 
rid smoking-car. But he managed to send 
me a note, telling me to go to room D, imme- 
diately on the arrival of the train at Highland 
Station. How thoughtful of him to secure a 
private room! I'll brush my hair, or he'll 
think I’m a horrid fright. The girl said I’d 
find a brush in that room. Dear John, how 
anxious I am to see you! [Exzt, L. 


Enter CLARENCE, C., with a tray, containing 
the dinner ordered by DOWNLEY, which he 
arranges upon the table. 


Clarence. Wal, I nebber did see, in de ’hole 
course ob my life, such a permiscuous crowd! 
By golly! de sandwiches is clean gone, de 
pies totally vamoused, and de doughnuts, dey 
ain’t nowhere! 

Enter Downey, R. 

Downley. Now, then, for dinner. 

Clarence. Here you is, Massa Downley; 
eberyting all ready. 

Downley. That’s good! I like promptness. 

Clarence. Does yer? Well, dey ain’t got 
none left. It’s all clear gone. 

Downley. Now, then, you look out for your- 
self, outside, at the counters. Make a good; 
hearty meal, and be lively. , 

Clarence. (Aside.) Outside! Yes. Well, 
I guess dar’s a poor show for me. [£xi#t, C. 

Downley. Confound th@e excursiog trains! 
One is obliged to be so crowded and hustled! 
I’ll be bound they’ll not get half enough to 
eat. (Sits at table, C.) This looks inviting. 
This is one of the comforts only known toa 
bachelor, — quiet and plenty. (Adout to eat.) 


Enter Foxton, C. 
Foxton. So, sir! I’ve found you — have I? 
[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 
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have received a score or more of re- 

buses in competition for the prize. 
Many of them display much ingenuity, and 
a few are very excellent. Some of the best 
fail in a single symbol, or in some slight 
error, which a trifle more care would have 
remedied. After a very careful examination, 
we award the prize to Arrowhead (Willie 
Bennett, Cassapolis, Cass Co., Mich:); and 
we must send a second prize to Tempest, 
although no second was promised. But we 
like ‘to encourage our young friends, and 
much prefer to exceed than fall short of our 
engagements. ‘To those who failed to secure 
the prize, we say, Do not be discouraged, but, 
on the contrary, put a cheerful face upon the 
matter, and be ready to try again. It is only 
just to say, that all the rebuses sent for the 
prize were of more than ordinary merit, and 
highly creditable to their authors. 


ANSWERS. 


611. (LIVE within ewer in COME) — Live 
within your income. 612. — 


LIFE,PERIL 
EMBASSY 
EAR,DO 
DIN 
Ss 

— Lreeps, Paris, Lyons. 613. (Yew) (tie) 
(can) Y — Utica, N. Y. 614. Waist-coat. 
615. Wood, Ohio, rill, dolt. 616. Letter A. 
617. Form is better than formality. 618. 
Friends are plenty when the purse is full. 
619. (Young curs) — Yonkers. 620. Ronald, 
Roland, Arnold, Landor. 621. Oscar, Rocas. 
622. Leonard, Ladrone. 623. Caleb, cable. 
624. Nathan, Nahant. 625.— 


O sleep, thou ape of death, lie dull upon her! 
And be her sense but as a monument, 
Thus in a chapel lying! 


626. 1. 


627. 


628. 1. 
stance. 
of type. 


629. 


S 


K 
a 


630. I. 


631. 





second. 


ogee Mr 


Dovuste Acrostic. 


In which the initials make the finals: — 


A farmer’s tool. 2. A city of New 


England. 3. An ancient philosopher. 4A 
city of Austria. 5. A country. 


SPEcs, 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


WEDWAG, 


Cross-PuzzLez. 
A girl’s name. 2. A resinous sub- 
3- Name of a goddess. 4. A kind 
5. A city of Mexico. 6. A forfeit, 


7. Device. 8. To ramble. 9. Name of a tree, 


ARCHIMEDES, 
REBvs. 


se XSI 


eel 1000’ 


CARIEL 


DIAGONAL. 


One diagonal is contained in the other: — 


An excuse. 2. A pile. 3. A chief. 


4. Splendidly. 5. A tale. CuTE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Wem 
TETHER 


CHARADE. 


632. My first carries my whole and does my 


REINDEER. 


a2aireeese#wndetrnan.e 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘“‘ Ep1ror 

or OLIveR OptTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass.” 

Undine’s rebus is good, but it would take some 
time to interpret it so that our engraver could 
understand it; but we will think upon it, and 
decide soon. — E. P. Call’s rebus is rather too 
easy; that acke-ing symbol is too much worn 
for further use. — There is some difference be- 
tween corse and course — of course! Be care- 
ful about your spelling; no matter how hand- 
somely a letter is written, bad spelling will 
spoil it. — H. E. Jenkins can have the num- 
bers containing ‘‘ Field and Forest,” which 
began with No. 170, for six cents a number, 
postage prepaid, or five cents a number, if he 
pays the postage. 

One of E. F. C.’s is A. — Cute is A., as also 
Cute & Specs. — Yankee’s rebuses are too 
easy, but they are quite good. — Dear S.J. F., 
you are very much mistaken; no ‘ruthless 
hand” shall seize the rebuses, but, on the con- 
trary, the engraver will pay his attentions to 
one or more of them with his customary good 
taste. —S. J. F., Box 32, Dedham, Mass., wants 
to purchase fancy and plain type.— We are 
glad to hear from Alice, and hope she will 
continue to write to us. Even if we cannot 
use all the good material sent to us, we like 
to receive and read letters, no matter how 
many come to us. 

Our Panama Pedler visits us regularly, and 
his wares improve so that we shall, by and 
by, take some of them. Call again. — The 
geographical rebus by Tapsico is excellent; 
but the name is so little known, that we fear 
no one would find it. — Here comes a kind of 
combination family letter; all good, but we 
shall have to select portions of it. West, and 
Old Boy, and Emma, by putting their heads 
together, have made some good rebuses and 
puzzles. We think we shall use West's No. 1, 
and Emma’s No. 3, and the Old Boy must 
come again. — We shall give Clipper a trial. 
— Kex ’74 is always welcome; he has a good 
word to say for Rutger’s College. 
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As many of our friends doubtless feel as 
Hautboy describes himself, we insert the 
stanza which accompanies his last rebus : — 

Mr. Optic, pray listen to me for a while, 
And accept a small rebus enclosed ; 
Or if it’s not good enough, and you decline it, 
Return it, if you’re so disposed. . 
Perhaps you may think, sir, that if it is printed, 
Its appearance will give me no joy; 
But there you mistake it ; so, Optic, please take it, 
From yours, very truly, HautTsoy. 

Hedwig’s last rebus is very beautifully drawn, 
and reflects great credit upon him. — Litterst 
desires to say that Reindeer is his chosen name 
for our head work; the first name was used by 
mistake a little time ago.— The numerical 
question by Sassacus will duly appear. — Wec- 
cacoe, for an eleven-year-old, makes a very 
good rebus; all that is wanting is a little more 
practice; so go ahead, and you will come out 
all right. — Friend Scioto, your rebuses and 
puzzles are all in our possession, and ore or 
two of them are filed for insertion; so take 
courage, and keep up your faith. 

Captain Joe is getting enthusiastic; he says, 
“I mean to take Oliver Optic as long as I 
live. I know there is not a better Magazine 
published.” Now that is what we call sensi- 
ble talk! His double acrostics are accepted. 
—Jesebus is a new comer, and of course is 
welcome. Her transpositions will be used. — 
The Ghost sends a new ‘‘ What is it?” as 
follows: ‘The man that makes it does not 
say it; the man that takes it does not know 
it; the man that knows it does not take it. 
What is it?” Counterfeit, to be sure! Pretty 
good — isn’t it? or will somebody say it is 
old! 

Big Boy calls again, and leaves some good 
head work; we like such calls. — The rebus 
by Arny is good, but the subject is so familiar 
that the solution would be too easy. — Nim- 
rod, formerly Cockney, will please accept our 
thanks for his photograph. — John Newman’s 
geographical will be used. — The enigma by 
Sphinx is accepted. — Two of Tether’s geo- 
graphicals are A. — Ditto with Antelope’s head 
work. — Horatio’s rebus is excellent; and if 
there had been a little more of it, it might 
have — Well, no matter, now the thing is 
decided. We shall print it, however, before 
long. — S. T. Raw sends an ingenious rebus; 
but he will, on reflection, see that we have 
reason for declining to put it in print. — The 
problem by Sassacus is received. 

Wish CORRESPONDENTS. — Charles Har- 
rington, Box 77, Salem, Mass. (birds’ eggs). 
— Carolus Rex, Box 64, Springfield, Mass. 
(coins). 
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EDITORIAL OORRESPONDENCE. 
XVIIL 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: While at 

Lucerne we listened to the music of the 
great organ in the Collegiate Church, which 
is played every day for the benefit of visitors, 
but more especially for the benefit of the or- 
ganists, for there is an admission fee of one 
franc. About forty persons were present, and 
the speculation on the present occasion was 
not particularly brilliant. The music was cer- 
tainly wonderful. Though we have heard the 
vox humana of the great Boston organ, we 
hardly knew what the thing meant till we 
heard. it operated by the skilful organist at 
Lucerne. It sounded like the singing of a 
whole choir in the distance, and was wonder- 
fully like the human voice, and as beautiful 
and moving as it was wonderful, The player 


gave us an imitation of a thunder-storm, in 
which the thunder, wind, and rain would pass 


for the genuine articles. It was mingled with 
the melodious strains of the ‘‘ vox humana,” 
so that we fancied we were in a chapel; during 
a thunder-storm, listening to the sublimest 
music of an enraptured choir, which was oc- 
casionally interrupted by the pealing thunder, 
by tempest gusts, and driving sleet. We should 
like to hear the same person perform upon the 
great “institution” of Boston. 

Of course we went to see the lion of Lucerne, 
carved in the solid rock from Thorwaldsen’s 
model. We think, if the puddle of dirty water 
in front of it could be filled up or purified, 
the lion would not suffer, and the old cent#- 
suisse could tell his story with a cleaner con- 
science. In Turin we were obliged to part 
with one, — Mr. Charles Harwood, of Boston, 
— who had journeyed with us from Venice. It 
was really a sad day when we saw him go, for 
he was a capital travelling companion, unself- 
ish, kind, and obliging always, and we shall 
miss him sorely. The frequent thunder-show- 
ers have cooled the air and laid the dust, so 
that we had a delightful ride to Zurich, where 
we rested over Sunday at the Bauer au Lac, 
arather nobby hotel, with a fountain in the 
dining-room, and a beautiful garden on the 
lake. The next day we went to Schaffhausen 
and Constance. We went into the Kaufhaus, 
and looked over the relics of John Huss, in- 





cluding the model of the prison in which he 
was confined. We stopped at the Hotel dy 
Brochet (pike), which contains some fine Pic- 
tures of this fish. The landlord is a model 
in his way, and actually struggles to make his 
guests happy and comfortable. 

Sailing through Lake Constance, which ey. 
erybody here calls the Bodensee, we arrived 
at Lindau, where, at the entrance of the dock 
in which the steamers land, there is an im. 
mense lion, with his right paw elevated, as if 
to tell the stranger that he must behave him- 
self. He is the genuine Bavarian lion, and 
one sees him almost everywhere in Bavaria, 
We followed our trunk into the custom-house, 
We assured the uniformed officials that we 
had nothing whereon the kingdom of Bavaria 
could collect even a single kreutzer, and we 
were politely permitted to depart without the 
ceremony of opening our trunk and bag. For 
about half the distance from Lindau to Munich 
the railroad passed through a beautiful coun- 
try; the other half is over a dead level, highly 
cultivated, but exceedingly monotonous to look 
upon. The railway crosses the common road 
at grade; but there is a gate, consisting of a 
single stick, which is closed at the approach 
of the train. The Bavarian colors are blue 
and white, and all these sticks are painted with 
these colors in diagonal stripes, so that they 
look like barbers’ poles. The men in charge 
of these gates wear a red jacket, and stand with 
their hands to their caps when the train passes. 
Through France, Italy, and Germany there are 
houses for the use of the men in charge of the 
road, from half a mile to a mile apart. They 
are all nearly alike on the same road, and are 
numbered with large figures on the sides. The 
men — sometimes women — always salute the 
train as it passes, to prove, we suppose, that 
they still live and are wide awake. Along the 
common roads, and often on houses and barns, 
are placed crosses and crucifixes, more or less 
elaborate in their construction. In Italy many 
pictures of the Virgin and saints appear by the 
road-sides and on the buildings. It is haying- 
time here, and we notice what is to us a new 
method of making hay. A stake three feet long 
has three cross-pieces, one at right angles with 
the other two, which is set up on the ground 
after the grass is mowed. They are planted one 
or two rods apart, according to the crop, and 
the grass is placed on these cross-pieces and on 
the top of the stick. When loaded they look 
like upright cylinders on the ground. The air 
circulates freely through, and dries the hay 
without burning it up. We stopped a short 
time at Augsburg, and reached Munich after a 
six hours’ ride from Lindau. OLiver OPTIC. 
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Dramas, Farces, &c., by Gzorcz M. Baxer, Author of the ‘“‘ Mimic Stage,” “‘ Amateur Dramas,” &c. 











